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ments built according to a uniform plan and were to provide for the maintenance of their military units as well as to perfect themselves in the art of warfare. Alexander took a passionate interest in this curious venture, in which he saw the possibility not only of relieving the treasury of the burden of military expenditure but also of improving the lot of the common soldier, who was to enjoy the advantages of family life and agricultural pursuits combined with the benefits of army discipline, so dear to the tsar. Entrusted to Arakcheev's energetic administration, military colonies rapidly expanded, and by the end of the reign comprised 375,000 soldiers. Some foreign observers, misled by the appearance of order and prosperity maintained in the colonies by Arakcheev, imagined they discerned in them the instruments of Russia's future irresistible military might. In fact, however, the experiment was a dismal failure. In spite of Arakcheev's financial wizardry the colonies were costly and, far from bettering the lot of the common soldiers, subjected them to a fantastic regime which combined the worst features of both serfdom and army barracks. A personal tour of inspection of the colonies by Nicholas I in 1826 led him to the conclusion that "after eight years of sustained efforts and incalculable expenditure, the colonies present a most distressing picture." They survived, nevertheless, although on a greatly reduced scale, until 1857.
The position of the peasants being what it was, sporadic uprisings among them were frequent. Recurrent rumors of imminent liberation reached a high pitch during the Napoleonic invasion of 1812. A small minority of the serfs put their hopes in the magnanimity of the French emperor, whereas the majority came to believe that emancipation would be granted by the tsar as a reward for fighting the invaders. Such, for instance, was the belief of the militiamen who rebelled in Penza in December, 1812. The government, needless to say, did not share this view.
No significant change took place in the position of other social groups. The growth of the urban population continued at a slow rate and, although there was some expansion in the volume of domestic commerce, the merchants, as in the past, had no voice in public affairs.19 The nobility retained its privileges and prerogatives but dis-
19 "The burghers, a respected and influential class in all other states, are with us contemptible, poor, tax-ridden, and deprived of means of existence/' wrote a keen contemporary observer, A. A. Bestuzhev. "In other nations they populate the cities, but our cities exist merely on maps."